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EXTRACTS FROM OOCKBURN’S REVIEW. 
(Contiowed from page 723.) 
Having noticed the purity and simplicity of 


the fundamental principle of Christianity, and 
adverted to the declension of the primitive 
churches, and viewed the reformation until the 
rise of the society: of Friends; and having 
briefly delineated‘ the» peculiar principle, the 
progress and usefulness of this society, it is an 
object of interesting solicitude, in connexion 
with the light furnished by the past review, to 
proceed to the consideration of those facts, 
which have transpired: within the limits of 
Philadelphia Yearly: Meeting of Friends for 
some years past; so as: te arrive at a correct 
judgment in regard to its present state. In ap- 
proaching this subject, there is need of that 
charity, “‘which thimketh:no evil,’ to shield 
the mind against any undue excitement or un- 
pleasant feeling, respecting individuals who 
may have taken a-prominent part in transact- 
ions apparently inconsistent’ with correct prin- 
ciples, and known practice. ; 

In the formation of the human character, 
there are few individuals able to resist the pres- 
sure of circumstances’ continually acting on 
them, giving a particular direction to the mind 
in: forming opinions and producing habits that 
dispose to their corresponding modes of action. 
Hence, however we may decide on the tenden- 
cy of actions themselves, there seems a tender- 
negsand charity. due-to'one another, as it re- 
gards motives, arising from different degrees of 
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mental light or spiritual feeling. How far in- 
dividuals may be blamable in neglecting the 
means of having their views rightly corrected, 
and their motives to action properly purified 
and wisely directed, must be left to Him who 
alone can judge the heart. 

The religious society of Friends, like alt 
other human societies, appears to have been 
more or less, subject to change. However pure 
the principle professed, or however judicious 
and efficacious the system of discipline adopted ; 
yet a dereliction from practical principle, could 
not fail to prove a cause of declension both in’ 
individuals and in particular meetings, as well 
asin more extended districts, or even in the 
society at large. If we reeur to the graduat 
corruption of” the primitive chur®hes, we shalt 
be the less surprised at the possible declension: 
of any modern society from the purity of 
first principles. The deseendants of primitive 
Friends, having their religion by education and 
tradition, instead of convinvement and feeling 
experience, appear to have become much less 
scrupulous in regard to the maintenance of the: 
practical testimonies of the society, and more 
disposed to neglect the prompt administration 
of the discipline upon offenders, than their 
worthy predecessors. Hence a door was opened 
for a visible declension in the society. As the 
spirit of the world gained admittance, the love 
of many, “to the law and testimony,” waxed 
cold. The inorease of wealth and riches raised: 
many above the/simplicity of the truth, and 
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disqualified others to be usefully engaged in the 
concerns of the church. Individuals succeed- 
ing to the estates and places of their ancestors 
in the society, were not always sufficiently pre- 
pared rightly to sustain the proper administra- 
tion of Christian discipline; but too often, in 
the will and wisdom of man, endeavored to 
maintain their place and standing in conform- 
ity to the views of their own importance. It 
must be obvious, that in proportion to the num- 
ber and influence of individuals of this des- 
cription, a foundation would be laid for redu- 
cing the beautiful simplicity of Christian disci- 
pline, toa mere mechanical system, differing 
but in form from other political establishments 
of church government. In the absence of that 
spirit which giveth life, the discipline could 
not fail to*become as.a dead letter, and be con- 
strued to answer the purposes of individuals 
endeavoring to build up themselves, instead of 
laboring after those qualificatiuos which pre- 
pare to become the “servants of all.” As in- 
dividuals under the wisdom and policy of a 
worldly spirit, gained admission to important 
stations in the society, thestrue life and virtue 
of the principle would be departed from, and 
lukewarmness and consequent declension must 
ensue. Accordingly, we find by the represen- 
tations of John Griffith, in his Journal of re- 
ligious travels and labors in the ministry from 
the year 1748 to 1770, that there appeared tu 
be in England an almost universal declension 
in the society from the spirit and practice of 
primitive Friends. This faithful and upright 
servant scys, ‘“* We have no such examples in 
the prophets, or in Christ and his apostles, of 
indulgence, and winking at wrong things, and 
false ease. They, in their concern to testify 
against such things, had no fear of breaking 
unity, nor disturbing the quiet and peace of 
any people, let their rank or station be what it 
may. Had this noble spirit of ancient zeal 
been more generally exercised, in plain dealing, 
and speaking the truth one to another, the 

rnful declension so justly complained of 
amongst us as a people, would not have so gen- 
erally prevailed.” 

“It may be justly queried, what could the 
Lord have done for us that he has not done? 
Notwithstanding which, what indifference, 
lukewarmness and insensibility as to the life of 
religion, is now to be found amongst numbers 
under our name; nay in some places, this pain- 
ful lethargy is become almost general ; although 
I hope a few may be excepted, who are much 
afflicted on that account, being exccedingly 
buarthened with an earthly carnal spirit.”— 
Page 172. 

Although a pretty general revival appears to 
have taken place in England, through the in- 
strumentality of John Griffith and his fellow- 
laborers, respecting the sapport and right exer- 
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cise of the discipline; yet the same general 
causes of declension have been operating in 
the society from that period, to the present 
time. The accumulation of wealth in particu- 
lar families, occasionally blended with weight . 
of moral and religious character, has created a 

considerable distinction of classes in the mod- 

ern society of Friends in England. There are 

perhaps, in that country all classes, from the 

lowest menial up to the “eminent and distin- 

guished Quaker,” who treads on the heels of 

the bishop or grandee. It is not supposed that 

wealth and influence, or any eminent distine- 

tion justly aequired, are censurable in them- 

selves; but if with a selfish view they are 
brought to bear on the concerns of religious 

society, they may produce very different sesults 

from the meekness, gentleness and charity, 

which are the native offspring of the professed 

principle of the religious society of Friends. 

Individuals of real or assumed high standing, 

mingling in family connexion, having one view, 

one interest and pursuit, may possibly bave 

greatly contributed to give a direction and tone 

to the society, of a very different complexion 

from the simplicity, plainness, integrity and 

practical virtue of its original founders. Hence, 

of latter time, we have heard that an individual 

of high standing has accommodated his views 

to a greatly declined state of religious society, 

by endeavoring to fritter down the important 

practical testimonies of Friends to mere “ dis- 

tinguishing peculiarities.” A more ungenerous 

censure on the society could hardly be made. 

If there was no difference between the funda- 

mental principles of Friends and those of 
other religious professors, whence was it that 

Friends were persecuted by all other denomi- 

nations who had obtained power? Let us re- 

cur to simple facts. 

We have already seen, that the national re- 
formed churches stopped short in their pro- 
gress. They became satisfied with the muddy 
stream of human rites and ceremonies, while 
the soejety of Friends pressed forward to the 
fountain head or living spring, and professed 
nothing more than the simple truth as it is in 
Jesus, leaving all the unavailing ceremonial 
forms which sprung up in the will and wisdom 
of man, seeking his own gratification. 

(To be continued.) 


ConTROVERSIES.—Melancthon, when he 
went to the conference of Spires, in 1529 mede 
a little journey to Bretton to see his mother. 
The good woman asked him what she must be- 
lieve amidst so many disputes; and repeated 
to him her prayer which contained nothing 


superstitious. ‘Go on, mother,” said he “ to 
believe and pray as you have done, and never 
trouble yourself about controversies. ”— Bishop 
Horne. 
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[THERE may be very few of our readers who , 
know anything of the circumstances to which , 
allusion is made in the following letter. In| 


explanation we will state, that the laws of Car- 


olina not permitting manumission, Friends | 


there who owned any slaves were encompassed 
with difficulties, and they were obliged to con- 
sign them to the yearly meeting of Carolina, 
which thus became in the eye of the law their 
owner and caretaker. This charge was felt 
by Friends there to be a heavy one, from which 
they sought the right way of relief. On open- 
ing the subject to Friends of Philadelphia, much 
interest was elicited. The concerned individ- 
ual mentioned in the letter, contributed $2000, 
and it is believed enough was added by other 
Friends in this city, to make up the sum neces- 
sary to remove them all from the land of their 
servitude ; thus rendering a grateful service 
to these descendants of Africa, and relieving 
the yearly meeting of Carolina from its onerous 
burden. 

There may be other Friends possessed of in- 
formation on this subject; if so, it will be inter- 
esting to have it. We believe there must be 
in possession of some of our friends, documents, 
&c., in relation to individual action in this 

eat cause of human freedom, which it might 
Fe well to produce for the information of 
others. Every instance of faithfulness to the 
pointings of Truth is interesting, and may 
prove stimulating to others in their path of 
present duty.—Eps.] 


LETTER FROM NATHAN HUNT. 
Serivarizip County, N. C., 11 mo. 16, 1825. 


Dear Friends,—Ellis Yarnall, John Cook, and 
Israel Morris. 

Your letter dated Ist of Gth mo. last came 
duly to hand, but not being in possession of the 
situation and disposition of the people of color 
under our care in the eastern part of our yearly 
meeting, prevented my replying to it as soon as 
as I should liked to have done, I wrote to the 
eastern agency for the fullest information they 
could give me; they delayed forwarding any ac- 
count. I sent the second time, and before [ got 
any answer it was so near our yearly meeting 
I concluded with the advice of several friends 
it would be best to wait the result of it on the 
subject before I wrote. That is now past; it 
occasioned deep exercise both in the meeting 
for sufferings and the yearly meeting; it isa 
matter of increasing weight and difficulty with 
us. We are engaged in two heavy law-suits 
on account of those poor creatures under our 
care, and the first counsel we can get in the 
State advise us very pressingly to get them 
away into some free State or country before 
the termination of these suits, for they are ap- 
prehensive our claim will be invalid, and if so 
their situation will be truly distressing. There 


is a considerable number of them willing to go. 
Some to Hayti. Some to Liberia. Some to 
the free States, but funds are wanting. Our late 
yearly meeting directed $1000 to be raised for 
the purpose of getting them away; that isa 
small thing towards accomplishing the desir- 
able objeet. I think it will take 7 or $8000. 
This, my dear brethren, I consider a common 
cause; we took it not upon us willingly, but 
under an imperious necessity for the sacred 
rights of man. I hope the concerned individ- 
ual for whom this information was requested 
may open his hand liberally, and many of you 
will follow the blessed example. I do not ask 
for myself nor for my friends, but for the af- 
flicted descendants of the people that Isaiah 
the prophet saw in the admirable vision that 
he was favored with, led away naked and 
barefoot and their buttocks uncovered ; this is 
strikingly verified in this people. There are 
thirty or upwards in the neighborhood where 
I live, anxious to be off this autumn; one fine 
family ten in number, the father and mother 
and eight children. and several others, all in 
readiness to go to Hayti. Nothing is wanting 
but money to defray the expense of the 

Thus, my dear friends, I write freely to you, 
feeling my mind enlarged on this great subject, 
and you feel like bone of my bone whilst I ad- 
dress you. There was an epistle received from 
your meeting for sufferings, to ours on this sub- 
ject, and an answer from ours to yours that 
will perhaps give you more information. * I be- 
lieve if you should feel disposed to furnish a 
few hundred dollars as soon as wou!d be con- 
venient, or to aid in any way you should think 
proper, a considerable number would be 
away io six months; if you would please to let 
me know your views on this subject as soon as 
convenient, | shall feel much obliged. 


Our late yearly meeting was valuable one, 
the business was conducted i¢ much brotherly 
love ; sometimes I thought there were as near 
approaches to the throne of 


ce, as at any 
former period. 


I remain, with much esteem for you and’ 


your families, the same in faith and principle 
that I was when I first became acquainted with 
you, looking unto the rock from whence I was 
hewn and the hole of the pit from whence I 
was digyed, and no other foundation can any 
man lay. Farewell, dear brethren. Yours in 
that which changeth not. 


NatHan Hunt. 
————_~———— 


We are apt to see the clouds that hang over 
us, forgetting the blue sky beyond them. 


Live down calumny ; the best reply to slam 
derous reports is a good life. 


A ey AGE Tet 
enn 
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SOME LAST WORDS OF AMOSs GILBERT. 


Who departed this life in Bart Township, Lan- 
caster County, Pa., August 15th, 1863. 
Admonished by years and increasing infirm- 

ity that this may not be long my abiding place ; 
having many friends to whom it would be pleas- 
ant to address some last words, but they being 
so scattered and some so distant that I have no 
hope we shall ever meet face to face, a thought 
has presented itself, that however different 
would be personal interviews with them, the 
expression of some sentiments and emotions 
would be applicable in the case of each, and 
hence this circular. 

The result of eighty years’ experience is not 
necessarily accumulation of wisdom: I spea 
only of the fact. A search after the cause is 
of great import to those whose responsibility 
will continue through long years to come. 

Some gleanings from my life-travel may aid 
them as hints, or way-marks, not so much to 
direct. in the right way, as to point out diverg- 
ent, paths, 

Neyer aspire to be more than a whole man or 
woman, and never consent @ be less. Preserve 
and maintain your own, individuality, at the 
same time cherishing respect for the individual- 
ity of others, Never strive to be as wise or as 
good as somebody, nor think you are on the 
summit when you are abreast of him. Let 
“ Excelsior ” be your standing motto. In en- 
lightened. society be a learner; when with the 
ignorafit be a teacher—not obsequious in the 
one. case, nor arrogant in the other. 

Certain and natural science are based on 
Kpown fundamental principles ; it is, therefore, 
lost, time to argue with those who are ignorant 
or regardless of those principles. 

The elements of moral and social science are 
equally fixed and more simple, being nothing 
more and nothing-less than a practical ac- 
knowled ement of universal human brother- 
hood, Bo as you would be done by, in its 


brevity, comprehensibility, and applicability, 


comprise them all. 
victions. 
“ What conscience dictates to be done, 
Or warns me not to do; 
This, teach me more than hell to shun, 
That, more than heaven pursue.” 
Or, 


“ Learn to avoid what thou believest sin,. 

Mind what reproves and justifies within, 

No act is good which does disturb thy peace, 
Or can be bad which makes true joy increase.” 


Never trifle with your con- 


Ethics and theology are distinct. The one re- 
lates to the duties man owes to beings by whom 
he'is eurrounded in this life, and they are of 
indispensable obligation at all times, in all pla- 


ces, and under all circumstances. The other | 


r ae to unknown worlds and unseen beings, 
and prescribes incomprehensible duties. The 
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one we cannot fail to know if we carefully 
scrutinize our interior selves; of the other we 
can know nothing except by direct revelation, 
for “no man hath seen God at any time,” and,’ 
“whatever is known of God is manifestly in’ 
man.” The divinity student was aware of 
this, when, nking his debut on trial effort, he 
took the word MAN for his text, and said: 


“ His ingress into the world is naked and bare, 
His progress through it is trouble and care, 
His egress out of it—nobody knows where, 

But if he does well here he will do well there, 
And I could tell no more if I'd preach a year.” 


Never argue in opposition to your own be- 
lief, nor urge your opinions on others, unless. 


| 22 important moral principle is involved ; in such, 


case be explicit and inflexible in your advocacy, 
If the truth is unpalatable, and its befitting ut- 
terance is offensivg, that is no fault of yours, 
nor should it deter you from a persistent vindi- 
cation of the right and exposure of the wrong, 
however the public mind may be stultified or 
vitiated. Call things by their names. The 
man who falsifies is a liar; he who steals is a, 
thief, and so of every wrong. © 

If you are accused, if you believe the ap- 
cuser honest, show that you have been misrep- 
resented or your motives misconstrued, but_ 
never urge his errors in mitigation of your own. 

Refrain from the discussion of Politics and 
Theology ; the one is irritating and the other 
stultifying. 

If alimentiveness, acquisitiveness, amative- 
ness, or other passion, propensity or appetite, 
urges to improper indulgence, take especial 
care.to bring it under the control of the re- 
flecting faculties and moral sentiments. 

If an apology is needed for the obtrusion of 
his thoughts by an erring one, find it in the 
wish he entertains that you may be spared the 
regrets that are sure to follow a negiect to use 
our best faculties. Deem them the unselfish 
suggestions of one whose hand may be still, 
before these lines meet your eye. 

To those who would be pleased to know the 
state of my mind in anticipation of the change 
before me, I may say it is very quiet. I know 
not that dread of death which some speak of ; 
for long years I have familiarized my mind 
with the idea of change, and see nothing ve 
fearful in it. Many religionists, and most mod- 
ern spiritualists, profess to have a clear know- 
ledge of the future. I cannot gainsay it, but 
T have never been thus enlightened. I passed 
through a painful ordeal in early manhood 
wrestling for the blessing, without success. 
Through the last fifty years, self-approval 
would have satisfied me ; that I did not always 
have it, was not attributable to ignorance of 
futfre destiny, but to indulgence in feelings, 
thoughts and actions that had no tendency to 


bring, permanent peace. 
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Long since I discovered that I had no capac-| us all, should bind together the various portions 
ity to investigate the infinite, nor ability to} of the community. 


‘scan the future, even in the next hour; hence I 


have theorized but little. On the hypothesis 
of a Being of infinite justice, benevolence and 
prescience, penalties for the infraction of law 
will not be disproportioned ; and hence, by a 
species of logic, the best I could bring to bear 
upon it, I decided that mortal beings in the next 
stages would find existence as good as in this 
life, or better. As grossness has its origin in 
the physical, when that is thrown off the men- 
tal will have less impediment to obstruct its 
onward, upward movement. This kind of rea- 
soning may be more fanciful than conclusive ; 
it is deficient in data. Tradition and confident 
belief do not supply the place of data. 

There is another theory, which assumes that 
at death the thinking element is absorbed and 
becomes a component part of the universal in- 
tellect, losing all consciousness of personal 
identity. 

My utter incapacity to peer into the, future 
restrains me from the adoption of this or any 
other theory. Believing that all is well where 
man cannot mar or thwart it; believimg also, 
that our destiny is so fixed that no opinion or 
wish of mine can change it, I am content to 
wait. If I do my duty to-day and to-morrow, 
if it comes, I have no fears. 

Amos GILBERT. 





a 
ADDRESS DELIVERED BY WM. E. CHANNING 
AT BOSTON, IN 1838, ON SELF-CULTURE. 


My respected Friends :—By the invitation 
of the committee of arrangements for the 
Franklin lectures, I now appear before you to 
offer some remarks introductory to this course. 
My principal inducement for doing so is my 
deep intgrest in those of my fellow-citizens, for 
whom these lectures are principally designed. 
I understood that they were to be attended 
chiefly by those who are occupied by manual 
labor ; and, hearing this, I did not feel myself 
at liberty to decline the service, to which I had 
been invited. I wished by compliance to ex- 
press my sympathy with this large portion of 
my race. I wished to express my sense of ob- 
ligation to those, from whose industry and skill 
I derive almost all the comforts of life. I 
wished still more to express my joy in the ef- 
forts they are making for their own improve- 
ment, and my firm faith in their success. These 
motives will give a particular character and 
bearing to some of'my remarks. I shall speak 
occasionally as among those who live by the 
labor of their hands. But I shall not speak as 
one separated from them. I belong rightfully 
to the great fraternity of working men. Hap- 
pily in this community, we are all bred and 
orn to work ; and this honorable mark, set on 





I have expressed my strong interest in the 
mass of the people; and this is founded not 
on their usefulness to the community so much 
as on what they are in themselves. Their 
condition is indeed obscure ; but their import- 
ance is not on this account a whit the less. 
The multitude of men cannot from the. nature 
of the case be distinguished ; for the very idea 
of distinction is, that a man stands out from 
the multitude. They make little noise and 
draw little notice in their narrow spheres of ac- 
tion; but still they have their full proportién 
of personal worth and even of greatness. In- 
deed, every man, in every condition, is great. 
It is only our own diseased sight which makes 
him little. A man is great as a man, be he 
where or what he may. The grandeur of his 
nature turns to insignificance all outward dis- 
tinctions. His powers of intellect, of conscience, 


of love, of knowing God, of perceiving the. 


beautiful, of acting on his own mind, on out- 
ward nature, and on his fellow-cregtures, these 
are glorious prerogjptives. Through the vulgar 
error of undervaluing what is common, we are 
apt indeed to pass these by as of little worth. 
But as in the outward creation, so in the soul, 
the common is the most precious. Science and 
art may invent splendid modes of illuminatin 

the apartments of the opulent ; but these area 

poor and worthless, compared with the common 
light which the sun sends into all our windows, 
which he pours freely, impartially over hill 
and valley, which kindles daily the eastern and 
western sky; and so the common lights of reason, 
and conscience and love, are of more worth and 
dignity than the rare endowments which give 
celebrity to p few. Let us not disparage that 
nature which is comnion to all men; for no 
thought can measure its grandeur. It is the 
image of God, the image even of his infinity, 
for no limits can be set to its unfolding. He 
who possesses the divine powers of the soul is a 
great being, be his place whatit may. You 
may clothe him with rags, you may immuré 
him ina dungeon, may chain him to slavish 
tasks. But he is still great. You may shut 
him out of your houses ; but God opens to him 
heavenly mansions. He makes no show indeed 
in the streets of a splendid city; buta clear 
thought, a pure affection, a resolute act of 4 
virtuous will have a dignity of quite another 
kind, and far higher than accumulations of 
brick and granite and plaster and stucco, how- 
ever cunningly put together, or though stretch- 
ing far beyond our sight. Nor is this all. If 
we pass over this grandeur of our common na- 
ture, and turn our thoughts to that comparative 
greatness, which draws chief attention, and 
which consists in the decided superiority of 
the individual to the general standard of pow- 


/ 
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er and character, we shall find this as free and 
frequent a growth among the obscure and un- 
noticed as. in more conspicuous walks of life. 
The truly great are to be found every where, 
nor is it easy to say in what condition they 
spring up most plentifully. Real greatness 
has nothing to do with a man’s sphere. It 
does not lie in the magnitude of his outward 
agency, in the extent of the effects which he 
produces. The greatest men may do compar- 
atively little abroad. Perhaps the greatest in 
our city at this moment are buried in obscurity. 
Grandeur of character lies wholly in force of 
goul, that is, in the force of thought, moral 
principle, and love, and this may be found in 
the humblest condition of life. A man brought 
up to an obscure trade, and hemmed in by the 
wants of a growing family, may, in his narrow 
sphere, perceive more clearly, discriminate 
more keenly, weigh evidence more wisely, 
seize on the right means more decisively, and 
have more presence of mind in difficulty, than 
another who has accumulated vast stores of 
knowledge by laborious study; and he has 
more of intellectual greatness. Many a man, 
who has gone but a few itlles from home, un- 
derstands human nature, detects motives and 
weighs character more sagaciously than ano- 
ther, who has travelled over the known world, 
and made a name by his reports of different 
countries. It is force of thought which meas- 
ures intellectual, and so it is force of principle 
which measures moral greatness, that highest 
of human endowments, that brightest mani- 
festation of the Divinity. The greatest 
man is he who chooses the -Right with in- 
vincible resolution,—who resists the sorest 
temptations from within and without,—who 
bears the heaviest burdens cheerfully,—who is 
calmest in storms and most fearless under men- 
ace and frowns,— whose reliance on truth, on 
virtue, on God is most unfaltering ; and is this 
a greatness which is apt to make a show, or 
which is most likely to abound in conspicuous 
station? The solemn conflicts of reason with 
passion; the victories of moral and religious 
principle over urgent and almost irresistible 
solicitations to self-indulgence ; the hardest sa- 
crifices of duty, those of deep-seated affection 
and of the heart’s fondest hopes; the consola- 
tions, hopes, joys, and peace of disappointed, 
persecuted, scorned, deserted virtue; these are 
of course unseen ; so that the true greatness of 
human life is almost wholly out of sight. Per- 
haps in our presence, the most heroic deed on 
earth is done in some silent spirit, the loftiest 
purpose cherished, the most generous sacrifice 
made, and we do not suspect it. I believe this 
greatness to be the most common among the 
multitude, whose names are never heard. 
Among common people will be found more of 
hardship bore manfully, more of unvarnished 
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truth, more of religious trust, more of that 
generosity which gives what the giver needs 
himself, and more of a wise estimate of life 
and death, than among the more prosperous. 








| carry forward the hearer 









And even in regard to influence over other be- 
ings, which is thought the peculiar prerogative 
of ‘distinguished station, I believe that the dif- 
ference between the conspicuous and the ob- 


scure does not amount to much. Influence is 


to be measured, not by theextent of surface it 
covers, but by its kind. A man may spread 
his mind, his feelings and opinions through a 
great extent; but if his mind be a low one, he 
manifests no greatness. A wretched artist may 
fill a city with daubs, and by a fulse, showy 
style achieve a reputation ; but the man of ge- 
nius, who leaves behind him one grand picture, 
in which immortal beauty is embodied, and 
which is silently to spread a true taste in his 
art, exerts an incomparably higher influence. 
Now the noblest influence on earth is that ex- 
erted on character; and he who puts forth 
this, does a great work, no matter how narrow 
or obscure his sphere. The father and mother 
of an unnoticed family who, in their seclusion, 
awaken the mind of one child to the idea and 
love ofperfect goodness, who awaken in him a 
strength of will to repel all temptation, and 
who send him out prepared to profit by the 
conflicts of life, surpass in influence a Napoleon 


breaking the world to his sway. And not only. 


is their work higher in kind; who knows but 
that they are doing a greater work even as to 
extent or surface than the conqueror? Who 
knows, but that the being whom they inspire 
with holy and disinterested principles, may 
communicate himself to others; and that by a 
spreading agency, of which they were the silent 
origin, improvements may spread through a 
nation, through the worid?- In these remarks 
you will see why I feel and express a deep in- 
terest in the obscure, in the mass of men. The 
distinctions of society vanish before the light 
of these truths. I attach myself to the multi- 
tude, not because they are voters and have po- 
litical power; but because they are men, and 
have within their reach the most glorious prizes 
of humanity. 

In this country the mass of the-people are 
distinguished by possessing means of improve- 
ment, of self-culture, possessed nowhere else. 
To incite them to the use of these, is to render 
them the best service they can receive. Ac- 
cordingly, I have chosen for the subject of this 
lecture, Self-culture, or the care which every 
man owes to himself, to the unfolding and per- 
fecting of his nature. I consider this topic as 
particularly appropriate to the introduction of 
a course of lectures, in consequence of a com- 
mon disposition to regard these and other like 
means of instrnction, as able of themselves to 
Lectures have their 
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-use. They stir up many, who, but for such 
outward appeals, might have slumbered to the 
end of life. But let it be remembered, that 
little is to be gained simply by coming to this 
place once a week, and giving up the mind 
for an hour to be wrought upon by a teacher. 
Unless we are roused to act upon ourselves,— 
unless we engage in the work of self-improve- 
ment,—unless we purpose strenuously to form 
and elevate our own minds,—unless what we 
hear is made a part of ourselves by conscien- 


tious reflection,—very little permanent good is 
received. 


(To be continued.) 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE FREEDMAN’S OLAIM. 


_ The recent unparallelled severity of weather 
in the Southwestern Ststes must have produced 
great suffering in the Valley of the Mississippi 
and vicinity among that class on behalf of whom 
Tam herein endeavoring to interest the benevo- 
lent feelings of the members of our Society. 
Upon the authority of a person who interested 
himself much for the welfare of this class, and 
who wrote from the vicinity of Vicksburg du- 
ring the past season, it appears that of @ popu- 
lation of 4000, there had up to that time, 1200 
perished outright from hunger, from cold, from 
exhaustion, from exposure to storms, from sick- 
ness, and from the want of medical attention 
and medicines. The writer quoted, recites one 


instance, which doubtless is but a parallel case 


with hundreds of others, of equal degree of 
destitution and suffering. 

Seeing an object upon the ground, upon in- 
spection, it proved to be a poor, sick, exhaust- 
ed and suffering creature, who having no other 
protection from the severe storm then pre- 
vailing, ‘had wrapt himself up in an old sail 
cloth, and laid himself down upon the bare wet 
ground. The writer being unable to afford him 
any assistance, he was of course, like hundreds 
of other similar sufferers, left to languish and 
to die. 

An explanation of the causes of these terrible 
sufferings, would be too lengthy to be included 
in this article. It is quite sufficient for the 
kind hearted and benevolent to know, that these 
sufferers have not been the authors or the pro- 
curers of their own misery. 

It will not be denied that in the rural dis- 
tricts of the free States, during the last one or 
two years, the sourcgs of pecuniary accumula- 
tion, enhanced value of property, and of world- 
ly prosperity generally, have been opened to a 
degree never before realized in this country. 

I ofttimes remember the expression of that 
dedicated servant Susannah Mason of Balti- 
more, in the hour of deep adversity, herself 
prostrated upon the bed of languishing, 
property lost, prospects of wordly prosper- 
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ity vanished, a cloud approaching to that of 
despair,/darkening her mental vision ; in that 
moment of almost utter disconsolation, the only 
ray of light that was permitted to pierce the 
gloom, was derived from the remembrance that, 
when in prosperous circumstances, she had 
been willing, according to her ability, to contri- 
bute to the relief of the poor and suffering. 

There is no time for delay; Procrastination 
is the thief of time, hour after hour it steals 
away, until the opportunity to perform the 
good act has passed. Contributions if rendered 
immediately must necessarily require a consider- 
able time, before they can reach the objects of 
our charity: in the mean time how much of 
human suffering there is tobe endured. There 
is no time to spare. 

The readers of the Intelligencer have been 
apprised that in Philadelphia an association has 
been formed for the relief of these sufferers, 
and that Margaret A. Griscom, 1028 Arch St. 
is Treasurer of the Association. From intelli- 
gence received, it appears efficient measures 
have been taken to obtain information of the 
localities where the,most pressing necessity ex- 
ists ; and there is-no doubt that contributions 
forwarded to the treasurer above named, will 
reach their destination as speedily as possible. 

I do not learn that in New York any similar 
association has been formed ; but as Friends of 
the other portion of society are laboring effi- 
ciently in this field, it is not unlikely that the be- 
nevolent effusion of many of ourmembers may 
be flowing through that channel. But for the 
information of such as prefer to give in another 
direction, I am villing to take the liberty, 
without however consulting the Friends I am 
about to name, that donations forwarded to 
Samuel or Robert R. Willets 303 Pearl St. 
N. Y., will receive prompt attention. 


Matinicock, N. Y., 12mo. 1863. 
PRIZE MONEY. 

During one of the wars between England 
and France, a gentlemen entertained such 
views as these, that “ if a thing be stolen, it is 
not theirs to give, and what one has no right to ° 
give, another has noright to accept.” He was 
a partner in a merchant vessel, and in spite of 
his representations, the other owners resolved 
to fit her out asa privateer. They did so, and 
she happened to capture several vessels. This 
gentlemen received from time to time, his share 
of the prizes, and laid it by; till at the conclu- 
sion of the War it amounted to a considerable 
sum. What was to be done with the money ? 
He felt that as an upright man, he could not 
retain the money; he accordingly went to 
France, advertised for the owners of the cap- 
tured vessels, and returned them the amount. 
Such conduct, instead of being the matter for 
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good men to admire, and for men of loose mor- 
ality to regard as needless scrupulosity, ought, 
when such cireumstances arise, to be an ordina- 
ry occurrence. 

He was honest, and honesty was his duty. 
The praise, if praise be due, consists in this— 
that he was upright where most men would 
have been unjust. . 

Similar integrity upon parallel subjects may 
often be exhibited again, upon privateering it 
cannot often be repeated ; for when the virtue 
of the public is great enough to make such in- 
tegrity frequent, it will be great enough to frown 
privateering out of the world. 

At the time of war with the Dutch, an Eng- 
lish merchant vessel captured a Dutch India- 
man. It happened that one of the owners of 
the merchantman was one of the Society of 
Friends. This Society, as it objects to war, 
does not permit its members to share in such a 
manner in the profits of war. However, this 

rson, when he heard of the capture, ensured 

is share of the prize. The vessel could not 
be brought into port, and he received of the 
underwriters eighteen hundred pounds. To 
have retained this money, would have been 
equivalent to quitting the Society ; so he gave 
it to his friends to dispose of as justice might 
appear to prescribe. The state of public affairs 
on the continent did not allow the trustees im- 
mediately to take any active measures to discov- 
er the owners of the captured vessel. The 
money therefor was allowed to accumulate. At 
the termination of the war with France, the 
circumstances of the case were repeatedly spub- 
lished in the Dutch journals, and the full 
amount of every claim that has been clearly 
made out, has been paid by the trustees. 

Dymond’s Essays. 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 30, 1864. 


WE call the attention of Friends, particular. 
ly those residing in the north-eastern section of 
" our city, to the schools under the care of Green 
Street Preparative Meeting. 

The First Term of the present year will com- 
mence Second month Ist, 1864. 

Thése schools are located on the Meeting 
House premises, corner of Fourth and Green 
Streets, and comprise a Girls’ Grammar School, 
a Secondary School for Boys and Girls, and-a 
Primary School for children of both sexes. 

Instruction will be given in all the branches 
usually taught in such schools. 

In the Girls’ Grammar School the course of 
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study will also embrace Mathematics and Draw. 
ing. One Session per day. 

Prices of tuition per term of five months :— 
Girls’ Grammar School, ‘$10, $12 and $15. 
Drawing extra. Boys’ and Girls’ Secondary 
Schools, $7 and $9. Two sessions per day. 
Primary School, $6. Twosessions per day. 


WE are requested to give notice that the 
Stated Monthly Meeting of the “Association of 
Friends for the aid and elevation of the Freed- 
men,” will be held on Fourth-day evening, 3d 
of Second month, at half,past 7 o'clock, at Race 
St. Meeting-house. 

Arrangements have'been made with a friend 
who has recently returned from an extensive 
tour among the emancipated slaves in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, to be present, and communi- 
cate the results ef his observations. 

From the interest likely to be imparted to 
the occasion by these interesting details, a 
large attendance is anticipated, and Friends and 
others interested, whether from the city or ad- 
jacent country, are invited to be present. 

A report from the Executive Boards, detail- 
ing their operations for the past month, and 
other business arising in the progress of the 
concern, call for the attendance.and co-opera- 
tion of those interested in the cause of the 
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Diep, on the 18th of 12th month, 1863, at Strouds- 
burg, Penna., Dr. Wittiaa D. Watton, in his 82d 
year. He was born in North Wales, Montgomery 
county, in this State, and removed to Stroudsburg 
in 1810, where he actively practised medicine for 55 
years. For the last 8 years he did not pursue his 
profession as a business, but frequently paid gratu- 
itous visits to the poor, and those of his friends who 
specially desired his attendance. He was stricken 
down with apoplexy, fro which he did not rally, 
but in 24 hours after sunk in death. The deceased 
was a worthy and useful citizen, a member of Rich- 
land Monthly Meeting. 


——, on the 6th of 1st month, 1864, in New York, 
after a short illness, Canotine E. Wricut, the be- 
loved daughter of John D. Wright, aged 38 years. 


——, on the 18th inst., Letitia M., wife of Wil- 
liam Walmsley, in the 43d year of her age; a mem- 
ber of Green Street Monthig Meeting. 


——, on the 19th inst., Rioparp Coox, aged 18 
years, oldest son of William and Julia Cook. 


——, on the 19th inst., Marrna GittincHay, in 
the 93d year of her age; a member of Philadel- 
phia Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


-—, on the 14th inst., at West Branch, Clearfield 
county, Pa., James Spencer, in the 51st year of his 
age. 
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Disp, on the 20th inst., of cancer, at her residence 
in Roslyn, Long Island, Saran, wife of Stephen Mott, 
in the 7lst year of her age. The deceased was a 
member of Westbury Quarterly Meeting, and closed 
a life of rectitude and usefulness, by a patient en- 
durance of a protracted and painful disease, with 
expressed resignation to the Divine will, leaving an 
assurance that she has passed to a blessed and 
everlasting rest. 


——, on the” 24th of 10th month, 1863, Nestor 
Hoverton, in the, 67th year of his age; for many 

ars a member of New York Monthly Meeting of 

ends. It may be said of this dear Friend, that 
he was no novice in spiritual things. With a mind 
clear and ready, he looked closely into Divine truths 
as they were opened before him, and perceiving 
their adaptation to his own wants, he became quali- 
fied by obedience to make them his own, thus pre- 
paring him at times to impart to others for their in- 
struction and encouragement, that which his own 
eyes had seen, and hands handled of the good word 
of life. Those who were intimately acquainted 
with him, loved him, and feel that his memory will 
‘be cherished by many. His last hours gave certain 
indications that it was well with him, and that a 
preparation had been experienced to hear the final 
message, in the full confidence that his Heavenly 
oe had owned him, and would receive him to 

imself. 


——, on the 11th of 1st month, 1864, Lewis W. 
THomas, aged 58 years, 8 months, and 22 days; a 
member of Fall Creek Monthly Meeting, Indiana. 
In the death of this valuable Friend, his family 
have experienced a severe bereavement, society and 
the neighborhood in which he lived an irreparable 
loss. He possessed unusual ability and a sound, 
discriminating judgment, which rendered him emi- 
nently useful in the various relations of life. To a 
dignified and exemplary deportment, he united un- 
bending integrity, and having a high sense of jus- 
tice, that excellent virtue manifested itself in his 
dealings and intercourse with the world. He died 
in peace with all men; feeling, as he expressed, 
“nothing in his way, nor the least enmity towards 
any of his fellow-beings ;” and with a calm resig- 
nation to the Divine will, though at times laboring 
under much physical suffering, which he endured 
with Christian patience, he quietly left this scene of 
probation with a prospect of a glorious and happy 
eternity. . 


——, on the 20th of 12th month, 1863, in Balti- 
more city, Md., Racnet M. Mort, widow of the late 
Joshua Mott, in the 77th year of her age. 


(Communicated.) 
Wasuinerton, Ist month 22, 1864. 

We have just been informed of the death, at 
Brookline, Mass., of our esteemed friend, JonaTHAN 
Ssaver, an Overseer of Alexandriu Monthly Meeting, 
and for many years a resident of this city. He was 
& native of Massachusetts, and came into our Society 
by convincement during the time of the residence 
of Thomas Wetherald among us, and remained 
constant to the time of his death, which was about 
his seventy-second year. He had gone North tem- 
poralily, but being in feeble health, was favored to 
lay his bones in the land of his fathers. H. J. 


Examprr.—The best inheritance a parent 
can bequeath to achild, is a virtuous example, 
s legacy of hallowed remembrance and associa- 
tions. The beauty of holiness beaming through 
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the life ofa loved relative or friend, is more ef- 
fectual to strengthen such as stand in virtue’s 
ways and raise up those that are bowed down 
than precept, command, entreaty or warning. 
Christianity itself owes by far the greater part 
of its moral power, not to the precepts or pare- 
bles of Christ but to his own character. 


Frrenps’ Soctan Lyczum.—On the even- 
ing of the 18th inst., an interesting lecture 
was delivered by Dr. J. G. Hunt upon the Mi- 
croscope. At the request of the Lyceum, he 
has kindly furnished it for the columns of the 
Intelligencer. 


In providing entertainment for us this even- 
ing, I do not propose to eater upon that part 
of the subject which claimed our notice at last 
meeting, only so far as to say that the glass 
now used in the construction of lenses is that 
known as crown and flint glass. 

Crown glass is a mixture of sand and soda, 
with a little lime; flint glass is sand and po- 
tassa, with an oxide of lead, and an addition ‘of 
lead to this kind of glass appears to increase 
its degree of refrangibility of the several rays 
of light. 

The best modern objectives, especially those 
of high power, are composed of eight separate 
lenses, so curved and polished as* to fit into 
each other with absolute accuracy. These 
lenses are then screwed into a brass mounting 
in three separate sets; in the front set, we have 
a triplet, composed of two plano-convex of 
crown, and one plano-concave of flint between 
them. 

In the middle, one double convex of crown, 
and a double concave of flint. The last coms 
nation is also a triplet, having two double con- 
vex of crown, and one double concave of flint 
glass. Now, this is a somewhat complex com- 
bination, and to centre and then to cement — 
these lenscs together, 80 that all the rays of 
light passing through them shall meet at ome 
focus void of color, requires the very highest 
triumph of optical art. ; 

Opticians have been able, in this way, to Te 
alize nearly all theoretical possibilities, m™m 
making their lenses ; for, with the combination 
just described, rays of light, striking the ante- 
rior lens at an angle of 176 degrees, are re- 
fracted up into its axis,and as the light would net 
strike our lens at all if it came with an angh 
of 180°, because it would be horizontal, we can 
see that not much is left undone in this diree- 
tion. ; 

If we accept the corpuscular theory of light 
as advocated by Dr. Young, and “adopt his 
computation of the number of vibrations in af 
inch of space, of the various colored rays, and 
get the mean of all these, we shall find that 
light itself, that intangible medium by whove 
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unknown agency all visible things are seen, 
has only about 49,000 vibrations to the inch. 

Yet an objective constructed as I have just 
described, will exhibit structures occupying 
much less space than the .49,000 part of an inch. 
We can see this presently in a little shell now 
under the microscope. The shell is invisible 
to the unaided eye, yet on its broad surface are 
two sets of distinct lines, 52,000 of which occu- 
py less space than the first joint of a lady’s lit- 
tle finger. 

Objects of only this degree of minuteness, 
however, have ceased to be regarded as tests for 
lenses now made by our best opticians; and 
not until we have counted about 90,000 dis- 
tinct points or lines to the inch, do we begin 
to realize that we are approaching the dim boun- 
daries of vision, where the reflecting mind is 
lost in wonder and uncertainty, and is forced 
to acknowledge the magical triumph of art, 
whose actual results are already beyond our 
distinct realizations. 

I have introduced these remarks, at this time, 
in order that I might consistently ask your re- 
spect, at least, for our polished glass and brazen 
tubes, while we pursue, in a very general way, 
the subject before us for the evening. 

Perhaps there is not in this company one in- 
dividual now specially working with the micro- 
scope, to extend the boundaries of our know- 
ledge in regard to the organization of living 


beings, or even for the amusement or discipline 


of his own mind. I would fail, therefore, to 
interest you, if I entered, to much extent, into 
the detailed description of organic structures. 
Let us content ourselves then just to glance a 
little at some results of microscopic labor, in 
several departments of knowledge. 

What the steam engine is to art, the micro- 
scope is to science—the first has breathed its 
tireless, iron energy into the rock, and metal, 
and physical mass of ‘our planet, while our op- 
tical engine has taken to pieces the earth and 
her waters, and has dissected her unnumbered 
inhabitants; it has shown us, as it were, the 
bricks, and mortars, and stones and cement, 
the organized elements from which our terres- 
trial home is built up. And sparkling all through 
this delicate masonry, the microscope reveals 
columns of sapphire and domes of crystal, and 
fairy palaces of gems and diamonds, all colored 
so intensely that no chemist with his acids, or 
fire, or alkalies, can appreciably affect them. 

To the physiologist, in an especial manner, 
has the microscope opened an entirely new 
world. Histology, or the science of tissues, 
had no definite existence until the achromatic 
microscope had been so perfected as to enable 
us to see, with undoubted clearness, every form 
of elementary structure. Quite early in these 
physiological researches, physicians began to 
turn their attention to the circulation of the 
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blood, such as is exhibited in a frog’s foot. It 
was seen, that when mechavical irritation was 
applied to the part under observation, that cer- 
tain peculiar results took place. The blood 
accumulates in the neighborhood of the part 
injured; the little oval disks crowd up to the 
attack, like well-drilled Union troops hoping 
to repel the enemy. The vessels become some- 
what contracted in diameter, and these changes, 
marking the early stages of inflammation, go 
on in an increasing ratio until a portioa of the 
blood is poured out through the coats of the 
vessels, and exudation has taken place. Or, 
as it was said formerly, the part is in a con- 
dition of inflammation. 

Now, the results of these important observa 
tions, made only with-the microscope, more es- 
pecially concern us at this time. How can we 
best get rid of this exudation into the cellular 
tissue of our frog’s foot? or how best cure him 
of this inflammation?. Certainly not by open- 
ing a vessel in some other part with a lancet; 
yet this was precisely the practice adopted by 
physicians, until the microscope taught them 
more rational views on the subject. To pro- 
mote nutrition, until certain cell transforma 
tions take place in this exuded matter, is the 
proper scientific igdication, whether the suffer. 
er be frog or human. This act of exudation 
is a simple, physical process, capable of de- 
monstration, and is governed by the same un. 
changing laws in us, as it was in Adam, and 
hence the abandonment of the lancet in the 
treatment of inflammations is the result of ac- 
curate knowledge on the subject imparted by 
our microscope, and not because disease has 
undergone some, not explained, change in type. 
It is very probable that some now present owe 
their own lives, or the lives of friends, to this 
revelation of the mizroscope; for where the 
mortality in pneumonia was one death in three, 
it is now reduced to only one in twenty-six. 

In the medical profession of this city, it is 
almost a daily occurrence that the microscope 
is appealed to, to settle some doubt in the di- 
agnosis of disease. Only a day or two ago, & 
medical friend assured me that a patient was 
sent to him on account of a tumor on the gum 
of the upper jaw. In a small portion removed 
with a knife, he detected the peculiar cell 
structure indicating cancerous degeneration, 
and the man was saved a fruitless operation. 

To the botanist and vegetable physiologist, 
the microscope is a constant companion in his 
flowery walks. It shows clearly that the pro- 
cesses of growth, development and reprodue- 
tion are all dependent on cell transformation of 
some kind; and these elementary organs are 
often so tangible and large as to be very easily 
demonstrated. 

The study of the individual cell is the only 
true basis for the vegetable physiologist to 
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start from, and the tendency of modern re- 
search is to recognise in each cell an original 
and independent life, which when aggregated 
in masses, constitutes the life of the individual 
species ; and this view is now being extended, 
even to animals. In the lower departments of 
cryptogamic botany, abounding in our ponds 
and streams, are many plants whose whole life- 
history begins and terminates in a single cell. 
The attentive study of these simple forms of 
vegetable life, has enabled us to comprehend 
the more complex structures of the higher 


plants. 


How wonderful, then, and how above all 
price is the instrument that reveals’ to us a 
connected view of the entire ascending series, 
from the humble Palmoglea, which covers our 
bricks with green in damp places, up to the 
mighty oak, into whose century-living, gnarled 
and knotted arms, are cothpressed more cells 
than there are stars in heaven. 

On dead flies and other insects that have 
fallen into the water, you may have observed 
a growth resembling cotton in general appear- 
ance. But here, as in some other instances, 
appearances are deceptive. This little plant 
is the Achlya prolifera; and, inasmuch as it 
assumes the functions of.animal life, in certain 
stages of its development, we will allow it to 
detain us a little while. The roots or myceli- 
um of the plant ramify in all directions through 
the fly’s body, and send up, at intervals, many 
long and transparent cells arranged in a linear 
series. . The terminal one of these cells is more 
club-shaped than the others, and contains a 
large number of round cells or granules, which 
are ever enlarging, and crowding more closely 
up towards the free end of the cell. Presently 
they all burst through their envelope, and now 
begins their apparently animal existence, for 
they swim freely around in the water, jostling 
and crowding each other in wanton sport, turn- 
ing short round to avoid an obstfuction in 
their headlong course, and evincing decided ap- 
pearances of volition. They, and other zoo- 
spores, in this period of development, have 
been described as animals, but we will wait a 
little, until these motile plant cells become still— 
until their wild oats are sown, and their 
brief dance is over—and we may then observe 
one side of each cell gradually elongated in a 
line—cell is added to cell, and finally a struc- 
ture is completed resembling the parent plant. 
_ We may now comprehend how impossible it 
18 to draw the line between animals and vegeta- 
bles, in some stages of their development, for 
many of these humble cryptogams move about 
in their native element, with as much agility 
and evidence of volition as characterize those 
undoubtedly animal. 

Only by the use of the microscope, has it 
been possible to become really familiar with 








the varied contents of the vegetable cells, and 
to actually see how nature’s unerring chemis- 
try—whose laws permit no adulteration—packs 
away in her microscopic phialsand boxes, all her 
organic products. It distinguishes the common 
Circuma arrowroot from the royal Maranta— 
it shows us the fragrant oil that swims on our 
cup of coffee for breakfast, inhabiting its ap- 
propriate cell in the berry—it reveals to us the 
nature of those little flinty spots in pears, 
which are deposits on the interior of certain 
cells of a hard substance known as sclerogen— 
and which we never find in apples. In the 
rhubarb, in the cuticle of the onion, and of the 
Deutzia—and in certain cells in most gramina- 
ceous plants, it displays beautiful crystals of 
many forms and kinds, especially if tinted with 
more than prismatic elegance by the polarizing 
microscope. So abundant are these crystalline 
deposits in some of the cactus tribes, especially 
when they become old, that their tissues are 
quite brittle. A specimen of cactus senilis, 
said to be one thousand years old, was recently 
brought on from South America, to be depo- 
sited in Kew Garden, and it was so brittle they 
had to pack it in cotton during the transporta- 
tion to preserve its antique jewelry. 

To the lovers of natural history, the micro- 
scope opens a world of inexhaustible wonder 
and instruction. The tendency given to studies 
of this character, now that improved means are 
accessible, is to base all classification on struc- 
ture and development. Old systems of arrang- 
ing animals in groups having certain apparent 
resemblances, have tumbled to pieces when the 
penetrating eye of the microscope has turned 
its full light upon them. 

The great fact, developed in the study of 
embryology, that all beings begin life under the 
same conditions, and all start from a single 
cell—developing in many directions—and ag- 
gregating other cells into its form, as the gift 
of life to it progressively determines the final 
being, is a demonstration, and is one of the 
grandest results of microscopic science. 

In embryology, the studies of Professor 
Agassiz—that greatest living, philosophical 
naturalist—he who has measured the Alps, and 
hung their Glaciers in his balance—have thrown 
a light over the true classification of animals, 
that promises, finally, to bring all the innumera- 
ble spegies into groups, allied by analogous 
structure and development. 

Let us point our microscope around, a little in 
this department ; it may be, we shall find some- 
thing to interest us. Where “Gordians, and 
Stentors, and Hydras dire,” remorselessly de- 
vour all that can be captured by their frightful 
tentacula, or draw into their voracious mouths 
by rows of whirling cilia, whole generations of 
living beings, we have forced on us the fact, 
that wars and fightings, and assaults and cap- 
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‘tures, blood-shed and the destruction of life, 
‘tre the chief pastimes of all God's animals, 
‘man included, and-this law seems to be perpet- 
uated, even dowa into this Pagan-Christian 
nineteenth centary. 

In the structure 6f our common polyp, the 
Hydra, of our streams, our lenses unfold a 
structure which has charmed and astonished all 
observers. On first placing this animal in our 
compressorium, he appears overcome with diffi- 
dence, and looks not unlike those comical gum 
faces, for sale sometimes on Chestnut street. 
But as he becomes a little familiar with his 
glass prison, his several features of interest 
begin to appear. Slowly, and with much cau- 
tion, his tentacula are thrust out,—five or six in 
number—his body elongating to a surprising 
length at the same time, until he has expanded 
as far as his elastic skin will permit, when he 
slowly. flourishes his arms with cautious dig- 
nity, apparently couscious of their terrible 
power. If now its prey should venture near 
these tentacula, it is instantly seized and hurled 
into the gaping mouth below. The entire body, 
is one digestive sack, which I have seen the 
animal turn inside out, without suffering any 
apparent inconvenience. The arms of the 
Hydra, are thickly studded with large cells— 
many hundreds in ntmber, in which cells, are 
coiled up elastic, and very long filaments, car- 
rying on their free ends exceedingly sharp 
darts, which are harled in a terrific broadside 
at its prey when it approaches, and after his 
balls are fired once, he gathers them all back 
again for future use. It has been supposed, 
that galvanism, or electricity, or formic acid, 
had some agency in propelling these darts ; but 
in the absence of demonstration, we will be as 
near the truth, perhaps, if we ascribe it to— 
Greek-fire. 

But, ina realm where every drop of water is 
an ocean swarming with intensest life, and 
where every clod is but the debris of millions 
who have passed along in life’s changing pano- 
rama, to make room for the millions yet coming 
in the future—it mast be evident that our 
sketch can be only exceedingly superficial ; 
the object had in view is, merely to awaken an 
interest in the subject, and to illustrate, very 
briefly, the claim which the microscope has to 
oar favorable consideration. 

_ In concluding the subject, then, I would re- 
commend the microscope to you, as 4 social 
instrument. We can employ it in our parlors 
and by our firesides, where it will bind in ties 
of mutual interest and affection, the members 
of our households. Here may it become our 
eompanion in social gladness, or our attached 
friend, when the east wind of life heightens 
our appreciation of @ home and its sympathising 
inhabitants. The members of our religious 
society are debatred many of the amusements 
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which occupy the time of others—and doubt" 
less there is wisdom in the prohibition. Haye 
we substituted anything in compensation as an 
equivalent? Is it enough to offer books, or 
sermons, the immature thoughts of others, to a 
young expanding mind, and hope it may be 
satisfied ? Would it not be wiser, and a more 
noble work to put into the hands of our young 
people an instrament with which they can 
imbue their own minds with a love of their 
great mother Nature, so that they will be in. 
duced to go out into her enchanting ki 
doms, to see with their own eyes, and to hear 
with their own ears, the grand old anthem 
going up from every blade of grass, and insegt, 
and living thing, in the universe? If we would 
keep our young people innocent and pure in 
thought, if we would have them possess 
enough of moral courage to scorn the degrading 
pursuits and temptations of fashionable 
life, their whole beings must be so filled 
with knowledge—not instruction—that th 
can stand, as it were, on the feet of ther 
own souls, and feel, that within their own 
minds, are sources of inexhaustible delight 
and instruction. 

Is it not fearful to realize the wasted time, 
the minutes and half hours that glide away 
from us, and we take no note of their depar. 
ture? To fill up most profitably these broker 
fragments of time, and to furnish the minds of 
our young people with ideas of imperishable 
delight, as well as to counteract the suicidal 
tendency of modern scholastic pursuits, I would 
recommend the educational use of the micro 
scope in our families; and if those charged 
with the instruction of our youth, or even, the 
maturer moralists in our Society, appreciated 
this subject according to its importance, thea 
would it become a minister of enjoyment, and 
a teacher of instruction in every household. 


——_———>+0 

EXTRACTS FROM “MY MOTHER’S MEETINGS,” 
(Continued from page 731.) 
MEETING THE SECOND. 


HEALTH.—FOOD.—NURSING. 


I am very glad to welcome you, this 
afternoon, and [ hope you are all quite well. 
[ had greatly wished we could have beet 
able to have done better in coming together 
more regularly weekly, for I have beed itn 
patiently longing, something like a child iit 
anticipation of its holiday or some nice treat, 
for our pleasant little meetings to begin it 


earnest, which have been so interrupted and 
prevented by, first of all, the haying-time; 
then I was from home; and afterwards the 
very lingering harvest interfered with our 
getting regularly together. I have a good deal 
to occupy me at home, so that generally I have 
not opportunity for seeing as much of my 
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neighbora.separately. ag I should wish; and it| poor in the world’s gooda, but,rich in faith and 































































yabt” ig for. this reason that I have thought I should | love to God, whom kings, and priests might, 
lave 4 like fixed time for our meeting socially once|envy. Do you know, thet beautiful and ea 
isan Hi gweek, and I do hope we may thus all be, help- | couraging hymn? 
» Ot fi ful one to another, “ Sometimes a light surprises 
toa When we want something that we gre very The Christian while he aings ; 
y be § desirous of, sometimes a week looks a very, long It is the Lord who risea 
more § time to wait; but one day very quickly follows With healing in his wings ; 
oung § another, and weeks and months as rapidly, till be comforts are declining, 
’ $ ¢ e grants the soul again, 
can § oar little span of life will be run out. And ag A season of clear-shining 
their none of us nnene how sqon oe last hour may To cheer it after. rain. 
eim- Ff arrive to any of us, I have been led a little to te 
king- think it _ be well for all of us to consider, atten 
hear J perhaps more seriously than any of us are wont The theme of God’s salvation, 
them J to do, what trace each week leaves behind in And find it ever new, 
aseot, § our daily walk, and in our. acts one towards an- Bes fr ae a proennt SPCPW, 
vould § other ;—of kindness shown ; of doing to others aente sap callie Seek coer 
— whet - would ike ay ate do * us, 77 Bring with it what it may. 
M ind also to reflect how far we have endeayore “ : ; 
ading § toimprove each day, as it has been given to us = - wis baie ice hoch ; 
nable by a, good, Providence, I regret having seen Who gives the lilies clothing, : 
filled § 9 few of you of late, partly from illness in some Will clothe his people too ; 
_ they Ff fimilies, partly from little hindering things. in Beneath the spreading heavens, 
ther @ others, and I therefore know but little of what A a ae ee on 
r own @ may have been the experience of each of you; Wall aive bis ehidean bre, 
° J , Will give his children bread. 
elight § while I hope you may all haye known some ee 
2 : ‘ ‘Tho’ vine nor fig-tree neither 
. hours of happiness and improvement, Since Their wonted fruit sball bear 
time, § last we met, some may haye had difficulties to Though all the field should wither, 
away § contend with, or even hidden sorrows, known Nor flocks nor herds be there : 
depat- § only to your own hearts ; and it is with suach— Yet God the same abiding, 
broken § those of sorrowful hearts from whatever cause His praise shall tune my voice ; 
nds of §} —that I most.of all wish to sympathize. ig ee een a “Ts 
: joice. 
shable Bat, dear friends, let none of you, be. too 
uicidal § much cast down, in heart. There is one All-| Iam sure you all believe that your individ- 
would  weing Eye, who beholds us just as we are, and | ua) comfort and happiness would give me great 
mictr® § kpows all our trials and conflicts. I want to| pleasure. There is one subject of a plain, prae- 
harged cheer you if I can, and to encourage you to| tical nature which our comfort and welfare de- 
en, the § bring all your troubles, all your trials,—the| pend so much upon, that I wished especially to 
eciated § trials even of your own wayward thoughts,and speak. of it this. afternoon, Now, whatever, 
», thea feelings, which belong not to that heavenly. our cireumstances.in life maybe, we can none, 
it, and kingdom of peace and en we are all designed | of us. have full enjoyment, of life without 
old. for,—I want you with myself to bring all| health: one, of the, greatest blessings, both to; 
these trials, and all the discouragements and | the. rich man and to the, poor; to the poor. 
riNGs,” | wrrows arising from them, to a pitying.Sa-| very particularly, who haye to earn their daily: 
viour, who alone can availingly help and save | bread, it is all-important to do all they can to 
any of us, as we truly and earnestly, seek for | preserve,.so,great.a blessing, The greatest of 
his help and guidance in our daily, cares, and | all earthly blessings is that of a.sound mindin 
this doings. Each night before you lay your head | @ sound body ; and these are gifts to be taken 
a, 14” qr lowly pillow, do you endeavor,to reflect |care of, and for. which wa, are accountable; 
ve bool “How have I this day tried to subdue my | they are.amongst the “ talents’; that are to be 
. that Wrong propensities? In what have I failed to} occupied,” that is, made, use of and im- 
ge ve wcomplish my many duties, to my husband, to| proved equally by the poor,and by the rich. 
at ih my children, to all around me,—which, are all| There was, no distinction made by our Great 
G ‘ at, duties to my Maker?” And isit your closing | Teacher, nor is, the meaning of the one, the. 
ne i, | Payer, and more often than the closing day, for | two, or the five talents confined to the intellect, 
yegin ability to come to your Heavenly Father just | or being clever, for there, are very few learned 
ted ang ’s you are, in faith and lowliness of heart ?| people; but a// who are endowed with reason 
eet Feeling ourselves to be poor and miserable, and | have, various gifts and talents to occupy and to 
ards a destitute of all that is good, are we on the con.|improve. Now I do not,mean. to say that 
sa 5 eal stint watch in prayer to Him who has. prom-| health is by any means entirely at our com- 
iyi aed ised never to forsake those who earnestly seek.| mand, or that, we can alwgyq avoid sickness. 


Y of mp | aim? Ob, T have read of cottage, Christiangs. I believe. illness is.,oftem, derigned in. greak. 
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mercy to draw our thoughts and affections |The large eater is always hungry. The man 
back to God. But my experience in life has | who takes just enough, suffers little from hun- 
conviuced me that the means of health are|ger.” Such is the testimony of a doctor of 
much more within our own control than many | large experience. Now let me say one word 
think them to be. I am quite sure that a/to you in reference to your children. The 
plain simple diet, without any stimulating food | deaths oecasioned by over and injudicious feed- 
or drink, is by far the most wholesome for all,| ing of children under two years of age, are 
and conduces most to the maintaining of ro-| fearful. As stated above by the doctor, where 
bust health and strength. The simpler the one person dies of drink, ten die of too much 
fare the better, provided it is wholesome, and | eating; of these a very large proportion are 
that is certainly more within the reach of the| babies. Many mothers are not aware of the 
poor than dainties are. very delicate structure of the infant’s stomach ; 
The injurious effects of unduly indulging in| they do not learn the lesson kind Nature 
any kind of fermented liquor, you all know, | teaches in. so beautifully providing food of a 
and 1am sure must deeply deplore, though/|thin and light quality during the first ten or 
possibly all are not prepared to believe that the | twelve months of the baby’s life. It is only ag. 
disuse of these drinks altogether, would be an{tonishing that many more do not fall victims 
untold benefit. I assure you, that those who | to the hurtful practice of feeding with far too 
have fully tried the experiment of doing with- | heavy and thick food. Ajtention to this most 
out them, one and all testify that they are|important part of an infant’s wants is often 
gainers in vigor of constitution, in bodily | left to the uninformed management of an elder 
strength and endurance, in cheerfulness, in| child, the mother being out at work—a sad 
temper; that they are great gainers in pocket, | mistake ; and even if the little one gets on $ 
and in the happiness of their homes and fami-| parently moderately well, very often is the 
lies. If only threepence a-day was put by,| foundation laid of some incurable disease, 
which many a working man thinks avery mod-| which may be a drag upon it through its 
erate allowance for beer, why, only reckoning} whole life. Then it is very injurious to the 
the six working days in the week, there would | health, to be letting children eat at any and all 
be the sum of £3 18s., nearly enough to pay jtimes. If a child is cross, the mother will 
the year’s rent at once; and if put in the often give it a bit of bread-and-butter to sat 
Penny Savings’ bank weekly, the interest! isfy it, or some sweets, or anything she may 
would make it more than enough. But there | happen to have. Nothing can be worse; it 
has been so much excellently written on the | makes it always craving and fretting for some 
great advantages of total abstinence, that I will | thing it does not know what ; this is a contin 
not just now say more abgut it, but will return | ual tease and worry to the mother, who, in 
to the subjcct of eating as it relates to health. | stead of saving herself trouble by such kind of 
I was reading the other day some observa- | indulgence, brings uutold trouble upon herself, 
tions of an eminent doctor. Notwithstanding | and the poor child is far the most to be pitied 
so many thousands of lives are annually sacri-| I have said more about eating, because it is 
ficed to drinking habits, he writes,—‘“ Where | less thought of and written about than many 
one person dies of drink, ten die prematurely | other things; but it is of greater importanceto 
of too much food. Thousands eat themselves| infants and young children, both bodily and 
into fever, bowel disease, nervousness, and | mentally, than most mothers, either rich or poor, 
throat affections. The stomach is the reser-| are aware of; and, inasmuch as we cannot be 
voir which supplies the whole body. A fever, | qualified rightly and fully to perform any of 
an inflammation, or some other malady appears. | our 7 duties without the enjoyment and 
Look to the reservoir. There you will find| aid of the great blessing of health, we will 
the source of the disease. I am acquainted | dwell more upon that subject by reading, at 
with the eating habits of a large number of! some future time, with your leave, a very nie 
persons of all classes. They all take too much | little book I have met with, called “ The 
food ; nearly all too much in quantity; some, | Cheap Doctor, A Word about Fresh Air.” 
too nutritious. Some persons seem to think if| There is also so much in the art of nursing, 
they eat coarse bread and ripe fruits, any quan- | which is very important for every female to 
tity is not too much, and they do not eat more| know, especially tor wives and mothers, that, 
than they want. Every man wants the quan-| if you would like, when we meet again next 
tity he is in the habit of eating. If he could | week, I will tell you something about a lad 
digest well two pounds a-day, but eats four] Florence Nightingale, whose name most likely 
pounds, he wants the latter quantity. A man|some of you have heard. Though a lady of 
wants a glass of spirits on rising, if he is in| property and position in society, she went out 
the habit of taking it at that time. The body | to the Crimea at the time of the dreadful war, 
is strengthened only by what it can digest;|from a strong desire to benefit her fellow- 
every ounce more than this is mischievous.| creatures, and to nurae the ‘poor sick ‘ 
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M. HEACOCK, GENERAL FURNISHING 
UNDERTAKER, No. 18. North Ninth Street, 
West Side, Philadelphis. Constantly on hand a gen- 
egal assortment of ready-made Coffins, and every re- 
qnisite for Funerals furnished on the most accommo- 
dating terms, Lead Coffins furnished at the shortest 
notice. Lots, Half, Lots, and Single Graves, io all 
the principal Cemeteries, for sale. 
6th mo. 1863—1'yr. 
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ARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, VISITING AND | °° 


Wedding Cards written by Taos. W. Moors, 
Pearan, at Crittenden’s Philadelphia Commercial 
College, N. E. corner Seventh and Chestnut Sts. 

3d mo. 14th, 1863—ly. 


OR SALE BY THE SUBSCRIBERS, SEVERAL 
» sets “ Friends’ Miscellany,” 11 volumes in 
each set, newly bound $7.50 
A few copies Job Scott's work, 2 vols.. woorete 3.60 
Hugh Judge’s Journal......... s+. re 70 
Memoirs, Ann Byrd, Isauc Martin and Rufus 

Hall, ecb ceccccccscccccsseccccccses o cesceeces coceee 
Also, Journal of John Comly 


CHARLES & EMMOR COMLY, 
Ist mo. 23, 1864.—t. f. Byberry. 


OMER EACHUS, COLLECTOR, No. 2025 Wood 
Street; Philadelphia. Difficult Claims ener- 
getically presented. 

Unincumbered Real Estate of the value of 815, 000 
as.security for fidelity in making remittances of pro- 
ceeds, Reference is made by permission to 

Witiiam P. Wattse, 1233 Market Street, Phileds. 

J.J. Kersey, 1920. Green Street. 

Txomas H. Sprwaxmas, Attorney, 26N.7th St., “ 

Dr. A. Lanapos Eiwyw, 1422 Walnut Street, “ 

Ayprews, Cosy & Taompson, Attorneys, 37 Wall 

Street, New. York. 
Correspondent in New York. 
H. Y. CUMMINGS, Attorney, 34 Wall St, 
lst mo. 23, 1864.—3mos. . 


VALUABLE STORE STAND FOR RENT, With 
© ®& commodious dwelling and garden attached, 
together with a coal yard, in the village of Tullytown, 
Bucks County, Pa., it is situated about 200 yards 
from the depot of the Philadelphia and Trenton Rail- 
road, and on the Turnpike from Bristol to Trenton. 
For particulars, apply to or address the subscriber 
in Penn’s Manor, Falls Township, Morrisville, Bucks 
Co., Pa. It is a good opportunity for a young man 
to commence business, as the store could: be had 
separately if desired, and rent moderate. 
MARK WRIGHT. 
Morrisville P. O,, Bucks Co., Pa. 
lst mo. 23, 1864. 


RCILDOUN BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
This Institution, located in a beautiful section of 
Clrester County, Pennsylvania, three miles south of 
Coatesville, on the P. R. R., will commence its spring 
and summer term on the 29th of Second month next. 
The.range of study embraces the. branches essential 
to a complete education. The Ancient and Modern 
Languages are taught without extra charge. The 
school is supplied with a fine assortment of Philoso- 
phical, Chemical, and Astronomical apparatus to 
illustrate the lectures upon Natural Sciences, 
TERMS, $60 per session of twenty weeks. Far- 
ther information can be obtained by addressing the 
Principal. RICHARD DARLINGTON, Jr. 
Ercildoun Boarding School, Chester Co., Pa. 
lst mo. 16, 1864.—2mos. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


TEPHEN COX & GO., GENERAL COMMISSION 
‘Merchant, for the-sale; of’ Flour, Grain, 
Potatoes, Beans, Foreign and Domestic Fruit, and, 
all kinds of Country Produce, No. 236 N. Wharvea,, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
WOULD REFER WITH PERMISSION TO 
Philadelphia. Peter Sherman, Philad 
Isaac Jeans & Sharpless.& Si 
Drexel & Co., Bankers, = 
Budd & Comly, “ 
. Keck, 
4m 25 ’63—ly 


TOKES & FOULKE, MERCHANT TAYLORS, No. 
561 Arch St., Have on hand a good assortment of, 
CLOTHS, CASSIMERES‘and VESTINGS, and are 
prepared to bave the same made up to order im goedi 
style and at moderate prices. 
Particuliag’ attention given to making Friendsy 
Clothing. 9mo. 12, ’63—ly, 


NSTEAD OF A STOVE-OLOTH, USE THE PATS’ 


ent Stove-Plate Lifter, for taking off or putting 
on Stove-plate, Pots, Skillets, Crucibles, etc., ete. 
For sale at TRUMAN & SHAW'S 
No. 835 (Eight Thirty-five) Market st., below 9th.. 


ARDSTICKS OF FIVE PATTERNS, AND A 
variety of Rules and Tape Measures, ‘for sale at 
TRUMAN & SHAW’S, 
No. 835 (Eight Thirty-five) Market st., below 9th. 


EAD PENCILS, CARPENTERS’ PENCILS, RED 
and White Pencils, Chalk Crayons, prepased 
Chalk, Steel Pens, and Pen-holders, for sale at 
TRUMAN & SHAW’S, 
No. 835 (Eight thirty-five) Market st. below 9thy 


ORSE CARDS, CURRY AND MANE COMBS, 
Horse Phlemes, Farriers’ Knives, Hitching 
Hooks and Chains, Rope Halters and Halter Hookst 
and Chains, forsale by’ TRUMAN & SHAW, 
No. 835 (Bight thirty-five) Market st., below 9the 
5mo. 3, 1863—ly. 


OFFEE AND COAL OIL LAMPS. A superien’ 

article of Coffee at: 20-and 25 cents per pound. 
Also, Coal Oil Lamps, to burn without chi 

for sale Wholesale and Retail at the Agency, No, 128, 


North Fourth Street. 
lst mo. 2d, 1864. GEORGE CHANDLER. ” 


RY MARSHALL’S PINE TREE TAR DROPS, 
for the alleviation of Asthma, Bronchi 


Coughs, Colds, Tickling or Soreness of the Throat., 

They are quite pleasant to the taste, and very effés- 

tual. Neatly put up in Sliding Cases, convenient’ 

for the pocket, and sold at 15 and 25 cents per Bom 

by the Druggists and Dealers in Medicines generallpe4 
1lmo. 28, 1863—tf. 


OR SALE.—At Clarksbero’ Gloucester co. , Ne J.j. 
a valuable farm of 80 acres with good builds 

ings, meadow, stream of water, timber, &c., situated! 
on the Gloucester and Salem. Turnpike, five miles 
bolow Woodbury. 

For particulars enquire of William Haines, “ Os- 
dar Lawn Farm,” near Clarksboro, or of 

THOS. P. MARSHALL, 


Trenton, N. J. 
llmo. 28, 1863—tf. 
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